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Lift-  Stress,  Depression  niul  Anxiety:  Internal-l'.xternnl 
Control  as  a Moderator  Variable 

In  recent  years  many  studies  have  documented  a relationship  i)fetween  life- 
stress,  as  defined  by  reported  life  changes,  and  a variety  of  dependent  vari- 
ables including  myocardial  infarction  (1,2),  sudden  cardiac  death  (3),  seri- 
ousness of  chronic  illness  (4),  academic  performance  (5),  teacher  performance 
(6),  depression  (7),  and  measures  of  neuroticism  and  social  maladjustment  (8, 

9).  An  overview  of  research  in  this  area  has  recently  been  presented  by 
Rabkin  and  Struening  (10). 

Despite  the  large  number  of  correlates  of  life  change  that  have  been  re- 
ported, it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  correlations  ob- 
tained. While  often  statistically  significant,  these  correlations  liave  usually 
been  of  lov;  magnitude  suggesting  that  life  stress  accounts  for  a relatively 
siii.ill  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  measures  employed.  It  vcould 
seem  that  life  stress  measures  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  yield  impressive 
results.  An  important  question  is  whether  this  relatively  poor  ability  to  pre- 
dict relevant  dependent  measurer,  is  due  to  general  lnadequaci€'s  in  existing 
life  stre.ss  mea.sures  or  to  other  factors. 

Concerning,  the  first  possibility,  it  is  worth  noting  that  several  appri'.uli- 
es  to  the  .-issessmcnt  of  life  stress  have  been  employed  in  the  research  carried 
out.  These  range  from  measures  which  consider  positive  and  negative  life 
clianges  togi'ther  (a:;suining  that  life  change  per  sc  is  stressful),  and  employ 
groui>  derived  ratings  of  events  in  an  attempt  to  qii.intify  tlie  impaci  of  cli.mg.e 
(11)  to  measures  wliich  assess  positive  and  negative  life  eliange  separately 
and  allov;  for  tlie  ind  i v i tlual  i zed  r.ating  of  tin'  desirability  and  impact  of 
events  (12,9).  This  same  pattern  of  low  hut  stat  i st ieal 1 y significaiU  corn-- 
latjons  has  been  found  reg.ardless  of  tlie  measure  cmplovcd.  While  existing 


measures  of  life  stress  are  less  than  perfect,  factors  other  than  inadequacies 
of  measurement  might  be  related  to  the  low  correlations  which  have  typically 
been  obtained. 

A possible  reason  for  the  low  correlations  between  life  stress  scores 
and  other  variables  is  the  failure  to  consider  variables  which  might  mediate 
the  effects  of  life  change.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  high 
levels  of  change  have  a negative  effect  on  individuals  it  seems  likely  that 
these  effects  vary  from  person  to  person  and  are  mediated  by  specific  indi- 
vidual difference  variables.  Given  the  fact  that  individuals  may  be  differ- 
entially affected  by  life  changes,  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find 
strong  correlates  of  life  stress  unless  such  variables  are  determined  and 
taken  into  account. 

While  there  has  been  relatively  little  research  related  to  the  role  of 
moderator  variables  in  the  area  of  life  stress,  studies  by  Nuckolls,  Cassell 
and  Kaplan  (13)  and  Smith,  Johnson,  and  Sarason  (lA)  suggest  the  importance 
of  this  line  of  Inquiry.  For  example,  Nuckolls  et  al.,  designed  their  study 
to  examine  the  relationship  between  life  stress  and  pregnancy  and  birth 
complications.  They  administered  the  Schedule  of  Recent  Experiences  (11) 
and  a specially  designed  Psycholosocial  Assets  Scale  to  expectant  mothers 
during  the  thirty-second  week  of  pregnancy.  This  scale  was  designed  to 
assess  the  degree  to  which  women  possess  support  systems  in  their  environ- 
ment. Items  on  this  scale  were  used  to  measure  the  "subjects  feelings 
and  perceptions  concerning  herself,  her  pregnancy,  and  her  overall  life 
situation  including  her  relationship  with  her  husband,  her  extended  family 
and  the  community."  (p.  433-A3A). 

These  investigators  found  a significant  relationship  between  life  stress 
and  complications,  but  only  for  subjects  who  had  low  levels  of  psychosocial 


assets.  Given  a high  level  of  life  stress  before  and  during  pregnancy,  women 
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with  favorable  psycbosocial  assets  had  only  one-third  the  number  of  compli- 

I 

; cations  of  women  with  poor  psychosocial  assets. 

Another  moderator  variable  was  suggested  by  the  Smith  et  al.,  study. 

These  authors  investigated  the  relationship  between  life  stress  and  neuroticism 
in  subjects  differing  in  scores  on  the  Sensation  Seeking  Scale  (15).  This 
scale  assesses  the  tendency  to  seek  out  stimulating,  risk-taking,  and  novel 
activities.  High  scorers  on  the  scale  are  thought  to  have  a high  optimal  level 
of  stimulation  while  those  scoring  low  are  thought  to  have  a low  optimal  level. 
Thus,  low  sensation  seekers  might  be  expected  to  avoid  change  and  arousing 
stimulus  input.  In  this  study  it  was  hypothesized  that  low  sensation  seekers 
would  be  more  adversely  affected  by  life  stress  than  high  sensation  seekers 
and  the  obtained  findings  were  in  line  with  this  hypothesis.  I'Hiile  no  signi- 
ficant relationship  between  life  change  and  neuroticism  was  found  for  high 
sensation  seekers,  a significant  relationship  between  negative  life  change 
and  the  neuroticism  measure  was  obtained  when  responses  of  subjects  scoring 
low  on  the  Sensation  Seeking  Scale  were  analyzed.  There  are,  then,  clues 
concerning  the  variables  which  might  mediate  the  effects  of  life  change. 

Further  ef f or ts dcs i gned  to  determine  the  possible  role  of  particular  moderators 
is  needed. 

One  important  determinant  of  the  effects  of  life  change  may  be  whether 
stressful  events  are  perceived  as  being  within  or  outside  the  control  of  tlu' 
individual  (16).  In  line  with  this  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
locus  of  control  orientation  is  a significant  moderator  variable.  Rotter 
(17)  has  suggested  that  Individuals  differ  in  tlie  degree  to  which  lliey 
perceive  (invi  ronmental  reinforcers  as  being  iindc-r  tlicir  personal  conlrol, 
with  internals  perceiving  tliese  events  as  being  under  their  control  and 
cxiernals  i)erceivinf',  ri’inforcers  as  being  llie  result  of  fate,  luck,  change' 


or  powerful  otliers. 
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As  the  locus  of  control  construct  seems  to  reflect  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  believe  themselves  capable  of  exerting  personal  control  over 
environmental  events  one  might  expect  internals  and  externals  to  respond 
differently  to  life  change.  The  present  study  was  designed  to  provide  infor- 
mation related  to  this  issue  by  examining  the  relationship  between  life  stress 
and  measures  of  depression  and  anxiety  as  a function  of  locus  of  control  ori- 
entation, It  was  predicted  that  life  stress  would  be  related  to  the  dependent 
measures  only  with  subjects  displaying  an  external  locus  of  control  orientation. 
This  prediction  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  life  change  may  have  its  most 
adverse  effects  on  individuals  who  perceive  themselves  as  having  little  or  no 
control  over  such  events. 

Method 

Subjects 

The  subjects  were  (34  male,  90  female)  student  volunteers,  drawn  from 
undergraduate  psychology  courses  at  the  University  of  Washington.  All  subjects 
received  course  credit  for  participation. 

■ Materials 

The  instruments  used  in  the  study  were  th^  Life  Experiences  Survey  (LES), 

I the  Locus  of  Control  scale,  the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory,  and  the  Beck 

Depression  Scale. 

The  LES  (9)  is  a 57  item  scale  requiring  respondents  to  indicate  events 
experienced  during  the  previous  year,  whether  they  considered  these  events 
desirable  or  undesirable,  and  the  degree  of  impact  the  events  had  on  their 
lives.  The  scale  yields  both  positive  and  negative  life  change  scores, 
although  previous  research  (9)  has  suggested  that  the  negative  change  score 
is  more  highly  correlated  with  stress  related  dependent  measures. 

The  Locus  of  Control  Scale  (17)  is  a 29  item  self-report  measure  which 


assesses  the  degree  to  which  Individuals  view  environmental  reinforcers  as 
being  under  their  personal  control.  As  mentioned  earlier.  Internals  arc 
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believed  to  perceive  events  as  being  controllable  by  their  own  actions  while  ^ 

1 

externals  tend  to  view  such  events  as  being  influenced  by  factors  other  than 
themselves. 

The  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory  (18)  is  a 40  item  self-report  measure 
which  assesses  anxiety  as  a trait  or  relatively  stable  dispositional  variable 
and  as  a state.  State  anxiety  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  persons  display 
anxiety  in  a specific  situation. 

The  Beck  Depression  Scale  (19)  is  a 21  item  self-report  measure  which  \ 

taps  a variety  of  characteristics  thought  to  be  symptomatic  of  depression. 

Procedure 

These  four  instruments  were  administered  in  a group  setting.  The  LES  ' 

was  scored  to  yield  both  positive  and  negative  life  change  scores.  Other 
measures  were  scored  using  standard  scoring  procedures. 

As  a preliminary  analysis  suggested  a significant  correlation  between 
negative  life  change  and  locus  of  control  scores,  £ (124)  = .22  £ . 01 

partial  correlations  were  employed  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
measuref.  of  life  change  and  measures  of  depression  and  anxiety,  with  the 
variance  common  to  locus  of  control  scores  partialled  out  in  each  case. 

Separate  analyses  were  accomplished  for  Internals  and  externals.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  test  the  prediction  that  life  stress  would  be 
significantly  associated  with  the  dciiendcnt  measures  only  wlicn  persons  who 
were  external  in  their  locus  of  control  orientation  were  considered. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Partial  correlations  between  measures  of  positive  and  negative  life 
change,  flerivcd  from  the  l.ifc  Experience  Survey,  and  measures  of  depression 
and  .'iiixif.’ty  are  iire.nented  in  Table  1.  Tlte  correlations  for  snhjt'cts  inlern.il 
(Tli  < 12)  and  external  (IF,  "?  13)  in  their  locus  of  control  orientation  are 


pres;ent  ed  separately. 
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Insert  Table  1 about  here 

As  may  be  seen  no  significant  relationships  were  found  between  measures 
of  positive  life  change  and  any  of  the  dependent  measures.  Negative  change, 
however  was  found  to  be  significantly  correlated  with  measures  of  both  de- 
pression _r  (55)  = .32,  p 4 .005  and  trait  anxiety,  _r  (63)  = .31,  p C .005 
although  these  relationships,  as  predicted,  were  found  only  for  subjects  who 
were  external  in  their  Locus  of  Control  orientation.  No  significant  relation- 
ships between  life  change  scores  (positive  or  negative)  and  measures  of  state 
anxiety  were  found  for  either  internal  or  external  subjects. 

These  results  strongly  support  the  original  hypothesis  that  locus  of 
control  orientation  may  be  a moderator  variable  in  the  relationship  between 
negative  life  change  and  depression  and  anxiety  and  provide  support  for  the 
notion  that  the  effects  of  life  stress  may  be  mediated  by  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  perceive  themselves  as  having  personal  control  over  events.  The 
results  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  the  individual  who  experiences  high  levels 
of  change  but  feels  he/she  has  no  control  over  events  that  is  most  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  life  stress.  While  findings  with  regard  to  the  state 
anxiety  measure  were  not  consistent  with  those  obtained  when  indices  of 
depression  and  trait  anxiety  were  employed,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  State 
Anxiety  Scale  tends  to  reflect  more  transient  levels  cf  anxiety  which  may 
vary  with  the  situation.  Thus  the  unreliability  associated  with  this  state 
measure  may  have  contributed  to  the  obtained  results. 

The  fact  that  significant  relationships  between  negative  life  change 
and  measures  of  depression  and  anxiety  were  found,  while  no  relationships 
between  positive  life  change  and  tlicse  measures  were  obtained  also  provide 
additional  support  for  the  idea  expressed  by  a number  of  authors  (20,9,21) 
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th;it  life  stress  may  be  more  fruitfully  conceptualized  in  terms  of  negative 
life  change  than  in  terms  of  change  per  sc  as  was  originally  postulated  by 
early  investigators  in  this  area  (11). 

In  summary,  findings  of  the  present  study  provide  support  for  the  view 
that  locus  of  control,  along  with  sensations  seeking  (14)  and  level  of 
psychosocial  assets  (18)  mediates  the  effects  of  negative  life  change. 


r 
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Table  1 

Partial  Correlations  Between  Positive  and  Negative  Life 
Change  and  Measures  of  Depression  and  Anxiety  for  Subjects 
Differing  in  Locus  of  Control  Orientation 


Locus  of 

Life  Change 

Dependent  Measures 

Control 

Scores 

Depression  Trait  Anxiety  State  Anxiety 

Interna] s 

Positive  Change 

-.02 

-.09 

.10 

(N=55) 

Negative  Change 

.10 

.15 

-.10 

Externals 

Positive  Change 

-.05 

-.11 

-.15 

(N-66) 

Negative  Change 

.32* 

.31* 

.10 
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